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Preface 


TP story of the origin and growth of woman’s 

work for missions in our church reveals a wealth 
of courage and faith and self-sacrifice, that should 
be appreciated by every Friend. Of all that group 
of noble women—pioneers in a new field of adven- 
ture—there is none so well fitted to chronicle the 
happenings of those early years as our own Eliza 
Armstrong Cox. She more than any other initiat- 
ed the movement which developed into the Woman’s 
Missionary Union of Friends in America. She 
helped to pilot the organization through changing 
conditions, and with face to the future she caught 
a clear vision of the part Quaker women should 
contribute to the Master’s great plan of world evan- 
gelization. Many facts pertaining to the beginning 
of our woman’s missionary organization, are un- 
known to the generation now active in the work. 
It was with this idea of preserving for future use 
the history of the Woman’s Missionary Union, that 
our beloved Editor Emeritus was urged to write 
the historical sketches which recently appeared in 
Friends Missionary Advocate. Readers found so 
much of interest in the articles, that there was a 
demand that this history be preserved in permanent 
form. So great is her devotion to the cause that 
this task became a labor of love to her gifted pen. 
We feel there is real need for this little book, and 
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we believe that it will find a ready welcome in the 
hearts and homes of Friends everywhere. 

Let us pay tribute to the faithful leaders who 
here and yonder over Quakerdom organized and 
maintained missionary activities in those early 
years by a new consecration of our every power to 
carry forward the work which they so courageously 
began. There is still ample scope for the pioneer 
spirit, for unnumbered thousands yet wait the 
Gospel story. 

Lenora Newlin Hobbs 


Bloomingdale, Ind. 
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Alone With God 


ELIZA ARMSTRONG COX 


There is a sure and quiet place 
Where I may meet my Lord; 

Where heart can touch the heart divine, 
And feed upon His word. 


That place is with my Saviour, Lord, 
Inside the closet fold; 

Where none may know, and none may hear 
What to Him there is told. 


Within this sweet and sacred place 
He sups with me alone; 

Then, precious truth, I sup with Him, 
And know I am His own. 


Dear trysting place for God and me, 
There will I oft be found; 

Where heavenly joys I share with Him 
And feel His love abound. 


Whittier, Calif. 


STRONG COX 


ELIZA ARM 


Looking Back Over the Trail 


ELIZA ARMSTRONG COX 


T was the winter of 1881. At that time my home 
was at Butlerville in southern Indiana. I was 
visiting in. my parent’s home near Monrovia, cen- 
tral Indiana, the community in which I had lived 
the greater part of my life. There I learned of a 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society that had just 
been organized in the village by the women of the 
M. E. Church, and many of the women of the 
Friends had joined it. A thought seized me. If 
our women were joining a missionary society of 
another denomination it indicated a willingness and 
desire on their part to engage in such work, but 
that there was no provision in our denomination 
for the expression of this desire. J] found myself 
suddenly in the grip of a beautiful vision. Here 
was a field of operation for Friends hitherto un- 
occupied. A way should be opened through which 
our members could do missionary work under our 
own management. On my return home I under- 
took to see what could be done. A letter was writ- 
ten to my friend and one time teacher, Jemima A. 
Taylor (afterwards Jemima T. Pray), of Moores- 
ville, Indiana, telling her of my convictions and 
asking her co-operation in organizing our women 
for this line of work. Her prompt reply surprised 
and delighted me with the information that she 
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had made a proposition to the women of her month- 
ly meeting, (White Lick) that they form a Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and that they had com- 
pleted such an organization. They met for this 
purpose in the home of Rebecca J. Macy one of 
the members of the above named monthly meet- 
ing. This was in March, 1881. The business meet- 
ings of men and women were held separately in 
those days. My heart leaped for joy. Two of us 
were possessed at the same time with a like con- 
viction for action on the part of Quaker women to 
move out on this highway of the King’s business. 
An organization was at once formed in the little 
meeting, Hopewell, to which I then belonged. 
Letters were kept going rapidly back and forth. 
I asked her to take the lead in the work of getting 
our women aroused to their privilege. Her hus- 
band was in declining health at the time so she 
could not undertake it. It became the writer’s joy 
and task to lead out in the holy enterprise. Letters 
were written to leading women in various quarterly 
meetings in Western Yearly Meeting, enclosing a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws of the two 
societies already formed soliciting their interest and 
assistance in developing the enterprise in our (Wes- 
tern) yearly meeting. One of these letters was to 
Ella J. Davis in Vermilion quarterly meeting, the 
largest one in the yearly meeting. Another was to | 
Mary Hadley, of Bloomingdale quarterly meeting, 
and a third to Sarah J. King, sister of the writer, 
who lived in Hamilton County, Indiana, in which 
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were located three quarterly meetings. These three 
women after very useful lives have long since join- 
ed the host of the invisible. The responses were 
most gratifying and by the time yearly meeting 
convened in the following September (1881) at 
Plainfield, Indiana, we had eight local societies 
formed. These were without a head. In order 
that the work might have the proper authority 
back of it the women who had been organizers 
during the summer, with others whose interest was 
fully enlisted, met in the shade of a tree in the 
park surrounding the yearly meeting house one day 
early in the week, between sessions, and counseled 
together as to the proper course to pursue. There 
were present ten or twelve women from various 
parts of the yearly meeting. It was purely inform- 
al. No organization was formed, and no record 
was made of its discussions. The united decision 
was to lay the matter before the women’s meeting 
at the first suitable opportunity, that afternoon if 
possible, and ask it to mother the enterprise by 
giving its sanction and encouragement to the fur- 
ther work of the organization. As is usual, the 
clerk after awhile announced there was no further 
business on the table and opened the way for new 
business. This was our opportunity. We used it 
and the whole story was told of the beginning 
and progress so far of organizing the women for 
foreign missionary work. It met an enthusiastic 
endorsement and our request was granted that the 
yearly meeting adopt this as a part of its work, 
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and we were authorized to proceed. At a meeting 
called for the special purpose, a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted as a basis on which we might 
all be organized alike and proceed on similar lines. 
Officers were also chosen to conduct the work for 
the yearly meeting, and a leader named to foster 
the work in each quarterly meeting. The officers 
were Eliza C. Armstrong, president, Rebecca Mary 
Morris, recording secretary, Jessie A. Cook, corres- 
ponding secretary, and Jemima A. Taylor, treasurer. 
The leader in each quarterly meeting was consider- 
ed a vice-president. The way was open now to 
“oo forward.” This was before the days of the 
telephone, rural mail delivery, typewriter, the au- 
tomobile and paved roads. With what now would 
seem slow methods we progressed surely if not 

rapidly. | 
| Western Yearly Meeting had had a committee 
on foreign missions for a few years whose duty 
consisted mainly in gathering money by occasional 
offerings in the various meetings which money 
was turned over to a missionary association in In- 
diana Yearly Meeting to be used in an initial work 
in Matamoros, Mexico, under Samuel A. Purdie. 
This committee would meet once during yearly 
meeting in the afternoon. This year its meeting 
was held in the afternoon following the one in which 
the women received the sanction of the women’s 
yearly meeting for its work of organizing womens 
missionary societies. Talitha B. Harvey of In- 
dianapolis, a member of this committee, and a most 


JEMIMA T. PRAY 


Who organized the first W. F. M. Society. 
This was in White Lick Monthly Meeting, Western Yearly 
Meeting, Mooresville, Indiana, 
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valuable woman, asked in this meeting that a re- 
port of what the women had just done be given. 

It was the custom in those days that if a mat- 
ter of business originated in either the men’s or the 
women’s meeting, it was not settled until informa- 
tion was conveyed to the other meeting and its ac- 
quiescence or consent obtained to the procedure. 
The information was carried to the other meeting 
by “messengers,’’ two men to bring the message 
to the women’s meeting through doors in the parti- 
tion separating the two rooms, or two women to 
carry it to the men’s meeting, as the case might be. 
In this case this formality was entirely overlooked 
or forgotten, and the matter was settled by the 
women’s meeting, without having passed it to the 
men for their consideration and consent. For once 
we did something “all by ourselves.”’ 

The writer was called upon to tell the story, 
which she did with pleasure and in full. The men 
present became enthusiastic and commended most 
heartily the step taken. Thus the whole yearly 
meeting partook of the thrill of a new venture and the 
subject of foreign missions was from that time on and 
has ever since been, an interesting and vital one. 

Our church paper at that time was the Chris- 
tian Worker published by the Publishing Asso- 
ciation of Friends in Chicago, and edited by 
Calvin W. Pritchard. We asked him for space to 
present our work regularly which was cheerfully 
granted. Ella J. Davis, the organizer of Vermilion 
quarterly meeting, was asked to have charge of 
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this column. The information she gave week by 
week kept the subject before Friends in an interesting 
way. The work of organizing throughout the year- 
ly meeting went steadily forward. It was surely 
the providential time for us to enter this field. 
Blessing rested upon our efforts from the first. 
Such, in very brief, is the story of the begin- 
ning of what is now the Woman’s Missionary Union 
of Friends in America that has had a full share in 
the education of women and children in the mean- 
ing and splendor of the Great Commission for forty- 
six years. 
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Period of Organization 


HROUGH the columns of the Christian Worker 
it became known throughout our Quaker terri- 
tory that the women of Western Yearly Meeting had 
organized for foreign missionary work. It was like 
touching a match to dry tinder. The women every 
where were stirred to action. It could be none 
other than the Holy Spirit leading to give oppor- 
tunity for a latent desire to find expression, and to 
get Friends fully enlisted in this line of service. 
sarah W. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, was the 
first outside of Western Yearly Meeting to write 
a letter of inquiry concerning our venture and in 
1882 a group of women in this old Quaker center 
organized a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
This sent a thrill of joy throughout our borders. 
Letters were coming in now from all directions. 
It was the writer’s privilege to attend Ohio 
and Iowa Yearly Meetings in 1888. It was most 
interesting to note the spontaneity of responsive feel- 
ing to the opportunity opening for our women to 
do something on their own initiative for the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God. In Ohio I met 
Esther B. Tuttle (afterwards Esther Tuttle Pritch- 
ard) for the first time; also Sarah E. Jenkins, both 
of whom had been helping in the foreign missionary 
work of another denomination for some time, but 
were quick to see the need of opening a way for 
our own women to follow the lead of the Spirit. 
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The Womens Yearly Meeting of Ohio took the 
matter under advisement for a year. 

At Iowa Yearly Meeting the women took steps 
immediately for organization which was completed 
- during the week, and Jesse and Elizabeth Town- 
send offered themselves at once for service in Ja- 
maica. lJowa, Indiana and New England fell into 
line in 18838. Ohio in 1884; Canada, North Caro- 
lina and Kansas, in 1885; New York in 1888. These 
were all the yearly meetings we had at that time 
excepting Baltimore which was equally interested 
with the others and studying what best to do. 
Wilmington, Oregon, California and Nebraska year- 
ly meetings came into existence after this, and the 
women of each one organized a missionary society 
with the formation of the yearly meeting. 

Space in the Christian Worker had been found 
insufficient to do justice to the growing enterprise 
before all the yearly meetings were organized in 
this way. A paper of our own became a necessity. 
The Friends Publishing Association in Chicago, 
who were giving to Friends the Christian Worker 
offered to help us by publishing a paper for our 
exclusive use until we were in position to manage 
it ourselves. So in January 1885 the first copy 
of Friends Missionary Advocate was issued, with 
Esther Tuttle Pritchard, wife of Calvin W. Pritch- 
ard, as editor, which was freely used by all the 
Women’s Missionary Societies. 

This was not enough. The growing interest 
in missionary work throughout our yearly meetings 
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was developing a deep desire for personal acquain- 
tance. Bound together in spirit and a common 
service we wanted to see each other face to face; 
to pray together, counsel together, and to enter 
into a living bond of sisterhood. 

At Western Yearly Meeting held in 1887, the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, being the first one 
organized, felt it to be its duty to invite all the 
other Woman’s Missionary Societies to meet with 
it in Indianapolis, Indiana, the following spring. 
The invitation was cordially accepted by all of 
them. The months intervening were busy and most 
interesting ones in forming the framework and pre- 
paring a program for the first representative gather- 
ing of Quaker women on the continent. The 31st 
day of March, 1888, saw the assembling of the 
women from our ten yearly meetings in First Friends 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. The time of the 
conference included the Easter Sabbath, and for five 
days a most precious fellowship and acquaintance 
was enjoyed by those earnest women. The bonds 
formed then have been strengthened with the years. 
The minutes of that conference were published in 
pamphlet form, and is a valuable historic publica- 
tion of our beginning. The following named wo- 
men were the delegates from the yearly meetings. 

Western:—Esther Tuttle Pritchard, Eliza C. 
Armstrong, Jemima T. Pray, Sarah J. King, Anna 
Sanders, Ella J. Davis, Martha Chawner, Lydia 
Taylor, Delia Rees, Rebecca Roberts, Lydia P. 
Moore, Martha N. Lindley, Emma Dixon. 
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Philadelphia:—Mary Morris, Margaret W. 
Haines, Mary Morton Haines, Sarah M. Scull, 
Lydia G. Rhoads. 

Iowa:—Mary M. Naylor, L. Maria Deane, 
Eliza J. Lindley, Clara Willets, Mary T. Thomas, 
Abi T. Huntley, Naomi George, Martha Hadley. 

Indiana:—Hannah D. Francisco, Eliza W. 


Hiatt, Mahalah Jay, Anna M. Roberts, Harriet F. 


G. Peelle, Catherine Shipley, L. Ella Hartley, Mary 
P. Harris, Mary E. Baldwin, Martha A. White, 
Effie A. Newbern, Margaret B. Shultz, Elizabeth J. 
Hill, Susan Ratliff, Mary H. Goddard. 

New England:—Phebe S. Aydelott, Hannah J. 
Bailey, Elizabeth T. Larkin, Myra E. Fry, Eme- 
line H. Tuttle, Emma C. Pinkham. 

Ohio:—Sarah E. Jenkins, Sarah Street, Lida G. 
Romick, Mary B. Wood, Hannah Blackburn, Eliza- 
beth M. Jenkins, R. Ella Levering. 

Canada:—Phebe J. Wright, Alma G. Dale. 

North Carolina:—Mary A. Peelle. 

Kansas:—Mary L. White, Hannah E. Sleeper, 

New York:—Etta Carpenter, Ann M. Haines, 
Hannah H. Mott. 

Earlham College:—Marianna Brown, Emily W. 
Mills. 

Wilmington College:—Ellen C. Wright. 

Never before or since, we venture to say, has 
a finer type of Quaker women assembled in one 
meeting ranging in age from the ripe seventies with 
mature judgment, experience and deep spirituality, 
to those of thirty or possibly younger whose zeal 
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and enthusiasm perhaps overbalanced their wisdom. 
But withal it was a rare combination. 

Ann M. Haines, of New York, a woman of fine 
culture and appearance, at least sixty-years of age, 
was chosen for permanent president, and Jemima 
T. Pray to serve as secretary. Sarah E. Jenkins, 
of Ohio, with her queenly bearing and large ex- 
perience; Mahalah Jay, of Indiana with her fine 
executive ability; Hannah J. Bailey, a leader in 
New England yearly meeting; Margaret M. Haines, 
of Philadelphia, a woman of large vision, and rare 
qualifications; Esther Tuttle Pritchard, the editor 
of our paper; Mary T. Thomas, of Iowa, Phebe J. 
Wright of Canada; Mary L. Peelle, of North Caro- 
lina; Mary L. White, of Kansas, all leading spirits 
among Friends. Wealso had Eliza H. Thomas from 
Baltimore as an interested and welcome visitor. 

We had some of our own members present who 
had served as missionaries, Sarah Street who had 
given twelve years, with her husband, Louis Street, 
to work in Madagascar under English Friends; 
and Emeline H. Tuttle and Elizabeth Test, who 
had given years of service among our Indians. 

Those who have filed their copies of the Mis- 
sionary Advocate will find in the April number of 
1899, the pictures of many of our leaders in the 
early formation of our work, and will agree with 
the above statement concerning them. It was a 
holy convocation, all of one mind in one place. 

A recommendation from this conference to our 
ten yearly meeting Boards was endorsed, “that we 
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hold another Union Foreign Missionary Conference 
in 1890,” and the matter was left in the hands of 
a committee on co-operation appointed for that 
purpose. This first conference of the women of 
our yearly meetings convened, was held, and ad- 
journed under a most precious ownership of the 
Holy Spirit, and the dearest ties of Christian fellow- 
ship which obtains until this day. 

~The second conference gathered in Glens Falls 
N. Y., in May 1890. Here the yearly meeting 
societies formed the organization named at the time, 
and known since, as the Woman’s Foreign Muis- 
sionary Union of Friends in America, with a con- 
stitution and by-laws. There being now an or- 
ganization duly officered with an executive commit- 
tee to have charge of its interests, the editor of 
Friends Missionary Advocate, Esther Tuttle Prit- 
chard, who had edited it for six years, formally 
turned it over to be the property of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Union, newly formed, which ac- 
cepted it and has ever since held it and used it for 
the interests of the united work. The Union now 
became responsible for its maintenance and man- 
agement, the transfer to take place at the end of 
the year. Esther Tuttle Pritchard not feeling 
physically able to continue the work, Eliza C. Arm- 
strong was chosen editor, her services to begin with 
the January, 1891, number. It was decided to hold 
the conferences once in three years and they would 
be known as the Tri-ennial Conference of the W. 
F. M. Union. Phebe S. Aydelott, of New England, 


SARAH J. KING 


Corresponding Secretary of W. M. Union for twenty-one 
consecutive years 
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was chosen as the first president of this Union. 

The next conference was held at Blue Island, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, in 1898, the year of 
the Worlds Exposition in Chicago. Afterwards at 
Wilmington, Ohio, in 1896; Marion, Indiana, in 
1899; Westfield, Indiana, 1902; Indianapolis, In- 
diana, in 1905; Earlham, Iowa, 1908; Wilmington, 
Ohio, 1911; Muncie, Indiana, 1914; Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1917; Wichita, Kansas, 1920; Noblesville, 
Indiana, 1922; Greensboro, N. C., 1925. 

The presidents have been: Phebe S. Ayde- 
lott, New England yearly meeting, one term; Lydia 
Taylor Painter, Western, one term; Eliza C. Arm- 
strong, Western, three terms; Charlotte E. Vickers, 
Western, three terms; Mary Miars Harold, Western, 
two terms; Fannie McDonald, Wilmington, the 
present incumbent. 

After twenty-five years of service as editor of 
the Missionary Advocate, Eliza C. Armstrong laid 
down the pen, and Lenora N. Hobbs, Blooming- 
dale, Indiana, took it up at the request of the 
Executive Committee of the Union, and holds it 
most acceptably at this time. 
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Handicaps 


NE of the most serious difficulties we encount- 
ered in those days of beginnings was the lack 

of missionary literature. The local societies met 
once a month. An interesting and informing pro- 
gram was expected. The women were sent scurry- 
ing in all directions for books, periodicals, leaflets, 
anything to help prepare a worth while program 
for the weary women. Many of these lived in the 
country and who, in order to attend the meeting 
usually held in the home of one of the members, 
must take their little children with them. When 
we look at our resources now, of books, papers, 
magazines, leaflets, etc., giving information of our 
own work and workers; our most valuable text- 
books on all the countries and people of the world, 
it seems as though we had always had them. But 
‘in the beginning’? we had no missionary settled 
in the work but Samuel A. Purdie at Matamoros, 
Mexico. We had no missionary paper. Up to this 
time our denominational papers had no articles on 
missionaries or their work, in fact the word mis- 
sionary aS now used and understood was a new one 
in most of our localities. The nearest approach to 
it was the “traveling Friend,’’ who with a minute 
would visit other meetings. No returned mission- 
ary thrilled us with those interesting stories of ad- 
venture and conquest in heathen lands. We were 
dependent upon the literature of other denomina- 
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tions and this was not always accessible. But it 
is amazing how rapidly we accumulated the needed 
helps. Libraries were ransacked; any one in the 
community who had anything touching on the sub- 
ject no longer held it as private property. It was 
at once put at the disposal of the Missionary So- 
ciety. The most we could find among Friends was 
concerning ‘early Friends.’”’ We began at the be- 
ginning with the pioneers of the modern missionary 
era, and made the acquaintance of Wm. Carey, 
Robert Moffat, Robert Morrison, Adoniram Judson, 
the three Mrs. Judsons, Fidelia Fiske, and on 
down the years to John Williams, John G. Paton, 
David Livingstone and forward. It was well for 
us to begin with these heroes and learn what it 
meant to be a missionary before the work of the 
discoverer and the explorer was completed, and the 
nations were living in isolation from each other, 
and methods of travel and communication were 
laborious and slow. | 

But the Missionary Advocate moved by the 
exigencies of the situation began the preparation of 
uniform programs for the use of the local societies 
which were a great help. In those days of begin- 
nings when we needed a speaker for a public meet- 
ing—whom should we get? We simply laid merci- 
less hands upon our ministers who, to their dismay, 
found themselves without equipment for the obli- 
gation and wholly at sea as to what to do. He 
dare not decline the invitation so he set to digging 
for material. In this way more than one good 
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preacher got an education in a new line of gospel 
requirement. Now ministers have a fine line of 
missionary literature in their libraries or in easy 
reach, and are leading spirits in the work. If we 
were able to secure a real live missionary for an ad- 
dress we obtained him through a sister denomina- 
tion. What a treat it was to us! Now we have 
them, of our own and for our own use and to lend 
to others. 
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Problems 


HE Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union began 

at once to grapple with the question of litera- 

ture by making this one of its departments of work, 
and the result is known to all of us. 

Another problem to meet in the beginning was 
that of raising funds. Our people had not been 
much: in the habit of using money outside of our- 
selves. We were not thinking much on the Bible 
teaching of stewardship as referring to money We 
met this situation also by audaciously setting to 
work to open up the Scriptural method of giving 
to our women and children and making that one of 
our departments. It was a new line of religious 
thinking for most of us. Another: We who were 
now women had grown up without having our at- 
tention called very definitely to our obligation to 
the great unevangelized world. We were now con- 
fronted with the responsiblity of seeing that our 
children should have their opportunity to know the 
full meaning of the Great Commission. So a de- 
partment of Young People’s work was added and 
has been vigorously prosecuted ever since. 

The first decade was one of getting the frame 
work constructed for aggressive effort in the years 
to come. So much for the beginning. 

Now not a paper comes off the Quaker press 
anywhere that does not have more or less in it 
about missionary work and we have books and 
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stories of our own work and workers in abundance. 
We have missionary literature for all ages and on 
all phases of the subject. Plenty of material now 
to use in programs and our ministers can all preach 
the needed missionary sermon, or give an address 
on the subject, on short notice. 

As “in the beginning’’ we had just one mis- 
sionary on the field, and he supported not by the 
church but by a group of people, now every one of 
our yearly meetings counts its missionary work as 
one of its most important interests. The one mis- 
sionary has been multiplied by more than a hundred 
who, living and dead, have given more or less time 
to making Christ known in “the regions beyond.” 
Scores of native workers have been educated by the 
missionaries and are now preaching to, and teaching 
their own people, and now there is even a prospect 
for a regularly organized yearly meeting of Friends 
in Cuba. 

Annual meetings are held in most or all of 
our Mission fields which are of great value to the 
work in every way, and some of these send letters 
once a year to the supporting yearly meeting; but 
these are not regularly established yearly meetings 
according to our disciplinary mode of setting up 
yearly meetings. 

Not for one moment is it to be understood 
that we as women claim the credit for the present 
status of our missionary work; but only that we 
had a place in the great awakening that has given 
our denomination its present interest in the one 
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| President of the first Conference of the Women’s Missionary 
Societies held in Indianapolis, Ind., 1888. 
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great task committed to the church. The Ameri- 
ean Friends Board of Foreign Missions, the Phila- 
delphia Board, the Ohio Board and the California 
Board, all organized since 1881, are all operating 
with deep interest and marked success in ten dif- 
ferent countries. They carry on the work on the 
fields through an efficient corps of missionaries; the 
Woman’s Missionary Union has confined itself to 
educational and inspirational lines in the home field 
for women and children. However, as a bit of ser- 
vice all its own, it pays the salaries of two mission- 
aries, Esther E. Baird in India, and Alice Kennedy 
in Jamaica, the former since 1914, the latter since 
1925. May our service on this line increase. 

At the Triennial Conference held in Indian- 
apolis in 1917, in view of the enlarging field Friends 
were engaged in at home, as well as abroad, our 
name was changed to Woman’s Missionary Union, 
allowing the word missionary to cover both depart- 
ments; and at the conference held in Greensboro, 
N. C., in 1925, it was decided to hold our conferences 
once in five years, and to be called The General 
Conference, instead of Triennial. 

Another valuable step in our progress was 
taken when our Union became a member of the 
Federated Board of Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies; and of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, both inter-denominational. There was 
first a Worlds Committtee of Christian Women in 
operation when our Missionary Union was organized. 
This was composed of representatives from all 
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womens missionary boards. At our conference held 
in Glens Falls, New York, in 1890, we appointed 
Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Indiana, to represent us 
officially on this first union organization of Women’s 
Missionary Societies. This union of missionary so- 
cieties developed into the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions, and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. We have had, and 
still have, a membership in both these boards. 
This has tended much to the broadening of our 
vision and our enlargement in scope of service. 
We are thus a part of the whole fabric of Christian 
women in America having for its ultimate purpose 
the bringing in of the kingdom that is finally to be 
the only one in heaven and earth. Never again 
will we live and work in seclusion and exclusion. 

In looking back over it all we can exclaim, 
‘“‘We may have done some good, but oh, the good 
we have received!” 

It is interesting to consider how and why we 
were called into this work just when we were. The 
civil war was over and an item in history. The 
churches in America were recovering somewhat from 
the awful back-set which war gives to every thing 
good. All of these were already engaged more or 
less in missionary work. It was the time for a great 
advance step all along the line and the churches 
were responding. But the whole army of be- 
lievers must be included. The Friends must help. 
He who gave the Great Commission brought the 
pressure to bear so strongly upon us, and gave us 
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no rest, until we, too, were side by side and hand 
in hand, with all other Christian people. Those 
who have the December 1909 number of the Mis- 
sionary Advocate will find the story of our mis- 
sionary progress up to the time of the women’s 
organizations. Thank God, He would not leave us 
out. 

So now, in answer to the importunity of my 
friends of a younger generation who were not famil- 
iar with the “rise and progress” of our Union, I 
have committed to writing the foregoing reminis- 
cences. It seemed to be a formidable undertaking, 
but has proved to be a most enjoyable task. To 
turn back the pages of the past, leaf by leaf, and 
live over again the days of sacred memory has 
been attended with deep spiritual thrills. We re- 
call with so much vividness the faces of fellow- 
workers and comrades in service all aglow with the 
light of a holy purpose. They are so nearly all 
gone, those pioneers of our new crusade. Their 
faces, voices and enthusiasm for Christ and his king- 
dom, come out of the past to again greet the soli- 
tary one who so joyed in their fellowship. 

But instead of the mothers we have the daugh- 
ters. The mantle rests most fittingly upon their 
shoulders. Many of these went as little girls to 
the missionary meeting with their mothers long ago. 
Others who are now serving efficiently as leaders 
were not then born. These to-day have every fa- 
cility to work with where their mothers had only 
their love for the work and their willingness to 
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serve to carry them over the days of difficult be- 
ginnings. What shall the present generation of our 
women do? Go right forward, developing the enter- 
prise on the line of the “endless more and more!’’ 

The women of the past had much to do with 
inspiring young people to give their lives in service 
in fields afar where the gospel light had not yet 
penetrated. ‘They went, some for a few years, some 
for life. Many of these will soon have past their 
working years and will turn again home for the rest 
so well earned. 

But what home will they go to? Must they 
be dependents upon relatives? An unhappy thought 
for many of them. 

There is always a new height to reach, a new 
achievement to lure us on. Four more years and 
we will have reached the half-century mark of our 
organization’s life. What finer and more helpful 
way can we mark the event than by using our 
influence and helpfulness to place at this summit 
a “Friends House of Rest,” as a permanent home 
for our retiring toilers or some method of assured 
comfort and support. This isa task for the whole 
church, but we can be a very helpful factor in mak- 
ing it a reality. 


Woman’s Missionary Union! In Him abide! 

Great things yet wait for our faith and our love; 

New conquests still lure us to heights above; 

Keep step with the Leader, keep close to His 
side! 
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Addresses of Welcome 


The following ‘“‘Addresses of Welcome’ by the two first 
organizers of Women’s Missionary Societies to the first Mis- 
sionary Conference of Quaker women in America, are added 
as expressive of the spirit of that memorable occasion: 


ELIZA C. ARMSTRONG 


O me, my dear sisters, this is no ordinary occa- 
sion. For the women of the Society of Friends 
to be thus gathered in council concerning our duty 
to our sisters in “‘the uttermost parts of the earth,”’ 
and to prayerfully consider how we, as women, 
can best obey our Lord’s last command, is an event 
which is phenomenal, and without precedent in our 
church annals. Surely “this is the day the Lord 
hath made,” and it marks an epoch in our history. 
To say on behalf of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Western Yearly Meeting, ‘“‘“You 
are welcome!” is to express our feelings so feebly, 
that the word seems almost out of place. Rather 
would we extend to you on this interesting occasion 
the fitting greeting of the great Apostle, ‘Grace be 
unto you and peace from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you for your fellowsip in the fur- 
therance of the Gospel from the first day until 
now; being confident of this very thing, that he 
which began a good work in you, will perfect it 
unto the day of Jesus Christ’’ 
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There has been a latent, struggling missionary 
spirit in our church from its rise, but only in this 
last quarter of a century has it found a channel 
that seemed adapted to general effective service. 
So long ago as 1660, Mary Fisher, left her home in 
England, to carry a Gospel message to the Sultan 
of Turkey. All who are familiar with the history 
of those times, the modes of travel and the Moslem 
idea of women, can vaguely imagine what an un- 
dertaking that was. Katherine Evans and Sarah 
Chevers embarked for Alexandria to lead its people 
to the “‘light of the world,’ and were imprisoned 
on the same island where Paul was once tossed, 
a shipwrecked missionary. Here they were kept in 
suffering for three years, but not without oppor- 
tunity to preach the gospel to many people. 

Elizabeth Fry, the eminent minister and phi- 
lanthropist, is ours by a common inheritance. She 
is peerless, immortal, cosmpolitan. From the palace 
to the dungeon, all Europe felt the influence of her 
benign spirit. Again, coming down to our own time, 
contemporary with perhaps all of us, was our dear 
Sibyl Jones. We congratulate you, sisters of New 
England, upon the record she made. May God 
greatly multiply the Sibyl Jones’ in your borders, 
and send them out with His gospel of love and peace. 
To this remarkable woman was given the privilege 
of starting the first school for girls under our aus- 
pices in the Holy Land, in the name of Christ and 
the Society of Friends. 

To you, sisters of Indiana, the church will al- 
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ways stand indebted for your gift to the Home 
Mission work, of the heroic, dauntless missionary, 
Alida Clark, who for nearly a quarter of a century 
gave herself to the elevation of Africa’s race on our 
own soil. The peace of God be hers, in this her 
evening time, and may her mantle fall upon scores 
of your daughters. 

In this line of royal workers stands the honored 
name of Sarah Smith, England’s first, then ours. 
Within this city stands her monument, erected by 
her own hands, through a life of sacrifice for her 
unfortunate sisters, for whom she felt Christ shed 
his blood the same as for herself. It gives us joy 
to know that among those whom we welcome today 
is her daughter, Eliza W. Hiatt, of Indiana. 

And to you of Ohio, coming from the state of 
presidents and the mother of the temperance cru- 
sade, we extend a cordial greeting. The honored 
president of your board, Sarah E. Jenkens, at the 
head of your delegation, bearing gracefully the 
weight of seventy years, was activily engaged in this 
foreign missionary work, perhaps before any other 
member of this conference had entered it. May the 
Lord spare her to see a strong foundation laid by her 
board in China, and crown her latest hour with joy. 

But I cannot close this brief allusion to our 
missionary women, without referring to Emeline 
Tuttle, whom we are favored to have present with 
us. Her name is dear to every lover of Christ and 
his “children of the forest.”” Her work among the 
Modocs is historic and imperishable. We extend 
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to her a special welcome, and trust her presence 
among us may deepen our sense of obligation to 
the Indian. May the Angel of God’s presence at- 
tend her steps, 
‘‘And down the slopes of sunset lead, 
As up the hills of morn.” 

We also esteem it a privilege indeed to be permitted 
to welcome to this Missionary Conference our dear 
sister, Sarah Street, who gave long years of service 
to her Master in Madagascar. Her labor of love is 
recorded above and her reward awaits her. 

Time as it advances brings developments. The 
missionary spirit of our sainted ancestors, that long 
lay like a germ unquickened, is springing up in 
scores of hearts as seed that had fallen in good 
ground, though it had waited for the latter rain. 
New methods must be found suited to new condi- 
tions. In 1871 the Yearly Meetings began to form 
their Missionary Committees. God’s blessing was 
added and the work facilitated. Still there was a 
felt need. A more thorough consecration on the 
part of the church to this work was called for. 
Its avenues were not all open. Its resources not 
all in line of development. A cry came from abroad 
that women missionaries were greatly needed for a 
work which women only could do. And as her 
peculiar gifts and offices were an absolute necessity 
there, so a corresponding force was needed at home 
to supply a support for her and her work. The 
Holy Spirit always works in harmony with Him- 
self and in His providence supply meets demand. 


CHARLOTTE E. VICKERS 


The leading link between our Missionary Union and the 
Inter-denominational Work. 
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While He calls upon women to go to the foreign 
field, He also calls upon women at home to com- 
bine for their assistance. Hence seven years ago 
this spring His urgings began in the hearts of the 
women of our denomination for an organization 
through which they might co-operate with Him 
more effectively than through existing agencies, or 
by individual effort. With a hearty good will the 
yearly meetings formed their Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, until ten separate and distinct 
organizations now stand as a beautiful testimony 
of obedience to the divine call. After having follow- 
ed the cloud for this length of time with such results, 
God’s blessing and approval attending the move- 
ment all the way, to which this devoted band of 
witnesses is an irrefutable testimony, how can we 
accept this as any other than God’s plan for us? 
As such, will not His further blessing be secured by 
our cherishing and developing it to the extent of 
our power under the leading of the Spirit? At 
the end of this seven years the result really seems 
wonderful. The heart exclaims, ““What hath God 
wrought!’ and takes up the poet’s refrain: 
“We are living, we are moving 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling 
To be living is sublime.” 

If it was a grand thing to be a Friend, when to 
be one required a baptism of persecution, imprison- 
ment, and blood; and when in later years, we lived 
in seclusion and exclusion, preaching peace, hon- 
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esty, and sobriety among ourselves; visiting the 
prisoner, liberating the slave, weeping with the 
sorrowing, surely it is no less grand to be one now, 
in this evening of the nineteenth century with all 
the virtues of the past undiminished, and this 
broader zeal aglow in our hearts. 

We now take in the scope of the Great Com- 
mission to carry the gospel to every creature, as 
meant for the Friends as much as for any other 
body of believers. 

Seven years ago those who went up into the 
mount to view the pattern of this, today, unfinish- 
ed structure, were comparatively few and solitary. 
Now here we are assembled, the Women of the 
Society of Friends! From New England where our 
people suffered martyrdom; from beyond the Mis- 
sissippi within whose territory is the “poor Indian’’ 
with whom ‘“‘many, many long moons ago” the 
founder of your beautiful city of Philadelphia made 
his memorable treaty of peace; from the south 
where the slaves groan and the drivers lash filled 
the moral atmosphere with a deadly miasma, and 
in whose behalf our people were first to be heard; 
here we meet in this upper room, forgetting the 
things that are behind, really only on the threshold 
of our opportunity, ready to go and send the gos- 
pel of Christ to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Seven. years of patient toil and experience have 
passed in which the wise-hearted women have 
brought their blue and purple and fine-twined linen 
as an offering unto the Lord. 
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As I look from this period upon our first Mis- 
sionary Conference I can almost imagine how good 
old Simeon felt when he beheld the infant Jesus; 
but unlike him, if it be God’s will, I would rather 
remain until this infant reaches a more mature age. 

Now as the shadows of this missionary century 
lengthen about us, and she gathers up her robes 
for departure, shall we not prepare ourselves as a 
solid body of true women to add our utmost contri- 
bution to the cause of missions, and the evangeliza- 
tion of our heathen sisters to Christ? 

May the Holy Spirit be poured out upon this 
Conference in blessed fulness, and we be enabled to 
discern His plans for us with clearness, and work 
them out with consecrated wills and intellects en- 
dued with power from on high. 


(At Indianapolis Conference April 1888) 


Welcome From the Indianpolis Mission- 
ary Society 


BY JEMIMA T. PRAY 


ITH grateful hearts we bid you welcome. 

At this season when we especially remember 

our risen Christ, it gives great pleasure to welcome 

you to the first Woman’s Missionary Conference of 
Friends. 

We rejoice in the associations linking us to- 

gether, and hail with joy this privilege of assembling 
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and uniting ourselves for the fuller and better pro- 
secution of our work. May our bonds of union 
thus be strengthened. 

Our appreciation of your presence in our midst 


has been well expressed by our (Yearly. Meeting: 


president), Eliza C. Armstrong. We heartily en- 
dorse her words of welcome and trust that before 
you leave our city, the most cheering words of wel- 
come coming from loving hearts will have been 
realized and emphasized by the hospitality you 
have received. May your stay in our homes not 
only be a source of pleasure but may you leave a 
benediction behind. 

I remember that Charles Spurgeon in his boy- 
hood made his home with his grandfather, who was 
a minister; there came another minister visiting at 
the home; he stayed some days and often talked 
to Charles who at the time was not a Christian. 
Spurgeon says, “When this visitor went away he 
laid his hand upon my head, saying, ‘I am_per- 
suaded, my boy, that you are going to be a minister 
of the gospel and that you will win many souls to 
Jesus Christ!’’’ And Charles H. Spurgeon rose up 
to call blessed the aged father who talked to him 
in his boyhood and left impressions that he never 
forgot. And so Francis Ridley Havergal was great- 
ly impressed when the Bishop, placing his hand 
upon her head, said, “Defend Oh, Lord, this thy 
child, with the heavenly grace, that she may con- 
tinue thine forever.”” May our Father rest His hand 
In special benediction upon this Conference. And 
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in the coming years may there be those from our 
homes who will remember your stay with us, by 
impressions which, through the Holy Spirit, have 
been made in hearts consecrated to the will of God. 

In welcoming you we would humbly present 
ourselves with you to the cross afresh, that we may 
receive a new inspiration from Jesus the Crucified. 
May He be made tous Wisdom. In our closets let 
us hear Him and wisdom will rule in our counsels. 

Sisters, prayers have ascended from the altars 
of many hearts, that we may be very near in spirit 
to cheer, comfort and help one another, and the 
spiritual influence here set in motion, be felt in our 
home work, resulting in the sisters of our church 
being more actively identified in this work. The 
rich treasures of this mine are yet so little known to 
us. More, and deeper shafts, are needed to be sunk. 

We believe, in thus counseling is wisdom; and 
in such union is strength; and we doubly welcome 
you. We greet you as bearers of the sacred trea- 
sures of divine truth; and oh, that the Holy Spirit 
will seal upon our every heart that which will better 
fit us to do our Master’s will. 

Years ago there gathered at Castle Garden, 
New York City, pilgrims from different nations, 
and the Christian people of that city gave a concert 
for their benefit. During the exercises Jennie Lind 
stepped upon the platform and sang John Howard 
Payne’s wondrous home song. Every heart was 
touched, and in different langauge the building was 
filled with the melody of “Home, sweet Home.” 
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So, dear sisters, we, as “pilgrims and strangers 
on this earth,’ have gathered in this upper room 
while with us sits the “King of Kings.” Our 
hearts are not only touched and filled with praise 
to our dear Lord, who has so wonderfully made a 
way for His children to meet together for the fur- 
therance of this work, but we trust our lives are 
consecrated to the work of spreading His blessed 
gospel among those who sit in darkness and in 
speeding the day when all nations will join in fill- 
ing this earth with the grand anthem, “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name; We crown Him Lord of all.” 

Sisters, you are thrice welcome. May you be 
blessed in coming, and we in receiving. 


Responses to these messages of welcome were 
given by :— 

Margaret W. Haines for Philadelphia, 

Mary M. Naylor, for lowa. 

Hannah D. Francisco, for Indiana. 

Phebe S. Aydelott, for New England, 

Sarah E. Jenkins, for Ohio, 

Alma G. Dale, for Canada, 

Mary L. Peelle, for North Carolina, 

Mary L. White, for Kansas, 

Ann M. Haines, for New York, 

Ellen C. Wright, for Wilmington College Mis- 
slonary Society, 

Lydia G. Rhoads, for the Earnest Workers, of 
Philadelphia, a childrens missionary or- 
ganization. 
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These were all given in a most loving and ap- 
preciative spirit, and at once the body of women 
were cemented together in bonds of love that 
remain intact through all the years of our life 
and work as a missionary organization. 
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The Beginning of Foreign Mission 
Work by Friends 


Taken From Missionary Advocate 
December, 1909 


ELIZA ARMSTRONG COX 


N tracing our “‘rise and progress” in foreign mis- 
sionary work we find there was first the awaken- 
ing of Friends to a sense of their responsibility to 
the great outlying unevangelized world; second, the 
period of organization for work, and third, entering 
the field. We cannot tell much of the work of 
American Friends without touching on the work of 
English Friends, as it is like parts of one and the 
same thing in the beginning. 

George Fox, the founder of our religious de- 
nomination was full of the missionary spirit which 
manifested itself in every possible way. By teach- 
ing and example he urged the Great Commission 
upon his followers. “Spread the truth and be val- 
iant for it; ‘‘Friends be of a universal spirit;” “If 
you are true Christians you must preach the gos- 
pel to Indians, Blacks and all others, Christ com- 
mands it.”’ By these and like expressions his spirit 
and purpose are clearly shown. He understood defi- 
nitely that the purpose of the church was to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God in the world, and with 
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this large vision he set about the obligation in a 
most enthusiastic way. 

He traveled extensively, on the continent of 
Europe and America as well as over the British 
Islands. Many of his coadjutors were large trav- 
elers also in the ministry of the word. But before 
his death a decline in evangelizing zeal set in which 
was a sore grief to him and a loss to Friends that 
was simply incalculable. But the spirit of preach- 
ing the gospel to “‘all others’’ never left our people 
entirely. It was manifested by individuals at in- 
tervals all along down our history and we have 
Wm. Penn, Daniel Wheeler, Stephen Grellet, Ben- 
jamin Seebohm, Joseph John Gurney, Eli and Sibyl 
Jones and Isaac Sharp who stand out as examples 
of workers who realized as did George Fox, that the 
Gospel must be preached beyond our limits. But 
effective evangelization must be cultivated to bring 
it to fruitage, and the Great Commission included 
teaching and healing as well as preaching. The 
body and mind as well as spirit must be developed 
and put in strong working order before evangelism 
can go forward with any permanence. The recog- 
nition of this fact led up to the 


PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION 


Individuals alone can do something, but the 
conquest of a world requires these to be massed into 
an army, well organized and trained. 

This thought has grown in the mind of the 
church at large ever since Wm. Carey went to India 
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with a little organization at his back in the home- 
land, and the various denominations have since pre- 
pared themselves for this work by organizing, one 
after another, for the spread of the Gospel in hea- 
then lands. 

The first mention of the matter among Friends 
that we find was in 1888 when the subject of our 
duty to the heathen in foreign lands was brought 
before London Yearly Meeting. It received serious 
consideration and a minute was recorded to the effect 
‘that while no way appeared open for the Society 
to adopt specific measures for spreading the Gospel 
among the heathen, the meeting earnestly recom- 
mends their benighted condition to the Christian 
sympathy and frequent remembrance of all our 
members.”’ i 

This “‘Christian sympathy and frequent remem- 
brance”’ that was recommended produced its first 
visible results in 1859 through the venerable George 
Richardson, who, though beyond four-score years, 
wrote with his own hand near one hundred letters 
to different members of London Yearly Meeting in 
which he strongly urged the claims of foreign mis- 
sion work upon Friends. The results of this was 
the Yearly Meeting issued an address in 1861 to 
its members admonishing them as to their duty to 
those in foreign lands that were without a knowl- 
edge of the Gospel. In the year 1865 a Provision- 
al Committee was formed by members of London 
Yearly Meeting, but not by the Yearly Meeting 
itself, to promote the cause of missions, and in the 
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following year, 1866, their first missionary, Rachel 
Metcalf, went to India and begun what is now a 
large work there under the care of English Friends. 
In this year this Provisional Committee received 
offers for service in Madagascar from two Ameri- 
ean Friends, Louis and Sarah Street, and from 
Joseph 8. Sewell, of England. 

This Provisional Committee developed into 
what is now Friends Foreign Mission Association 
of London Yearly Meeting that is doing excellent 
work in five fields, viz: Madagascar, Syria, India, 
China and Ceylon. Through the interest taken in 
this work by members of London Yearly Meeting, 
English Friends stand at the head of the list of all 
religious bodies in the amount paid per capita for 
foreign mission work, Moravians not excepted (1909). 

The Friends Foreign Mission Association of 
London Yearly Meeting has a strong ally in the 
Missionary’s Helpers Union, an organization orig- 
inated and officered by women, that is intended to 
reach every local meeting and interest the mem- 
bership of the same in the work of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. Children are members of it 
and are largely used. This, organization corres- 
ponds to our W. M.S. and does the work there, 
done by this here. 

Ten years after George Richardson wrote his 
letters and sent them broadcast over England, which 
led to the formation of Friends Foreign Mission 
Association which was perfected in 1868, a deputa- 
tion was sent to Dublin on the invitation of a few 


MARGARET COPE KIMBER 
A strong factor in the work in New England Yearly Meeting. 
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Irish Friends to consider with them the propriety 
of forming an Irish Foreign Mission Association. 
This deputation was composed of Henry Hipsely, 
Joseph Storrs Fry and Henry Stanley Newman. 
An Irish auxiliary was formed which entered upon 
its work with zeal and energy. All of this may be 
accepted as the harvest of the seed sown ‘“‘in the 
evening” by Geo. Richardson and is a vital com- 
mentary on Solomon’s observation, ‘Thou knowest 
not which shall prosper, or whether both shall be 
alike good.” 

But the Holy Spirit was at work not only in 
England and Ireland, stirring up Friends to a sense 
of their responsibility to “‘all the world.” He was 
in America at the same time for we were all children 
of one faith and for one purpose. 

Eli and Sibyl Jones, ministers of the Gospel 
residing in Maine, had large experience in preach- 
ing in their own country and in adjacent British 
provinces. In 1851 we find them liberated for Gos- 
pel work in Great Britian, Ireland, the continent 
of Europe, Sierra Leone, Liberia, some islands on 
the west coast of Africa and in the West Indias. 
Three years’ time was required to accomplish this 
visit. Again in 1867-8-9 we find them in Palestine, 
the years in which English Friends were doing the 
work of forming their Missionary Association. 
Through their preaching and assistance a school 
for girls in Palestine was begun at Ram Allah 
which was nurtured by the Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation of English Friends and New England Year- 
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ly Meeting. This was the tiny beginning of the 
fine work now in Palestine. 

Eli and Sibyl Jones discovered Theophilus 
Waldemeir on this visit. He had served several 
years as a missionary in Abyssinia, but was now at 
Beruit, Syria, under the British Syrian Missionary 
Society. Through their ministry he became ac- 
quainted with Friends and united himself with them 
in 1874. He then severed his connection with the 
British Syrian Mission and opened a work for 
Friends at Brumana in the mountains of Lebanon 
where he labored most efficiently for a number of 
years. He gave up his connection with the latter 
work in order to establish a hospital for the insane, 
the first of its kind in the land. This hospital is 
now doing a most beneficient work for this un- 
fortunate class of people. 

Thus Eli and Sibyl Jones, American Friends, 
became the founders of all Friends work, English 
and American, in Syria and Palestine. 

Political events in Mexico during the 50’s led 
up to independence for Mexico by 1857, but not 
till 1867 was religious liberty secured and this date 
marks the beginning of the preaching of the Prot- 
estant faith in that deeply Romanized and paganiz- 
ed country. Protestant churches were getting ready 
to use the opportunity now at hand. The Lord was 
laying the burden of this service on the hearts of 
men and by the time the decade of the 60’s was 
completed the evangelization of Mexico was well 
begun. Friends were abreast with others. The 
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“Friends Foreign Missionary Association of In- 
diana”’ was organized at a public meeting called at 
the time of Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1868, a 
voluntary association not under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting. Another “‘Provisional Committee”’ 
beginning as did the Friends Foreign Missionary 
Association of London Yearly Meeting. 

The object of this Missionary Association was 
twofold; “Ist. To present to those who may feel 
called upon to go into heathen nations in the love 
of the Gospel an organization that can aid, counsel 
and advise. 2nd. To be a channel for the gifts 
of the willing-hearted in this direction and thus 
provide the means for the necessary expenses of 
those men and women. that shall enter upon this 
service.” 

This committee sent Samuel A. Purdie and wife 
to Matamoros, Mexico, in 1871, to begin a Friends 
Gospel work there. The work grew and the re- 
sponsibility increased. In 1874 it was tendered to 
the yearly meeting which accepted it. This date 
marks the beginning of organized work by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting for foreign missions. The dec- 
ades of ‘70 and ‘80 were periods of organization 
for foreign missionary work on the part of the 
yearly meetings existing at that time. New York, 
New England and Western Yearly Meetings ap- 
pointed committees for foreign missionary work in 
1873, Indiana in 1874, Baltimore and Ohio in 1875, 
Iowa in 1879, Kansas in 1889, Wilmington, Oregon, 
California and Nebraska Yearly Meetings came in- 
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to existence in 1892, 7938, 95 and ’08 respectively, 
each of which began with an organization for this 
work. 

In 1875-79 American Friends enjoyed and 
were greatly blessed by a visit from Stanley Pumph- 
rey, a member and minister of London Yearly 
Meeting. For four years he traveled over the terri- 
tory of our yearly meetings which reached no 
farther west then than Kansas. He did his work 
thoroughly and became well acquainted with the 
situation and needs of our churches and saw also 
the possibilities within our reach. He was deeply 
interested in foreign missions and was aware that 
American Friends were seeking their way to the 
field through the Missionary Board of London 
Yearly Meeting as was the case with Louis and 
Sarah Street who went to Madagascar, and of 
Elkanah and Irene Beard who went to India. He 
believed it would be good for us to develop a work — 
of this kind of our own and hence sought to lead 
American Friends to form a Central Missionary 
Board composed of representatives from all the 
yearly meetings to have charge of the mission- 
ary work of American Friends. He was listened | 
to kindly. In 1876 Indiana Yearly Meeting sub- 
mitted to the other yearly meetings a proposition 
for the formation of such a Board of American 
Friends. This was considered by the yearly meet- 
ings but not accepted then. The matter was re- 
vived early in 1879 by a letter to Stanley Pumph- 
rey in America, from Henry Stanley Newman, | 
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then secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of 
London Yearly Meeting. He made a definite prop- 
osition for such a board alluding to the numerous 
applications they were receiving from members of 
our yearly meetings who wished to serve as foreign 
missionaries, and called attention to the fact that 
we could more easily ascertain the fitness of these 
applicants for the work than they could at such 
long range, and the reflex blessing upon ourselves 
that would be most valuable. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting was the first to act upon 
the revived proposition and went so far as to ap- 
point in 1879, five of their members to serve on 
such a Board extending an invitation to other 
yearly meetings to unite with them in the forma- 
tion of a central Missionary Board. They sent 
with the invitation a simple form of organization 
all of which had the approval of Stanley Pumphrey. 
Other yearly meetings occurring the same year 
rapidly fell into line and a conference was called 
to meet in Indianapolis, Indiana, the 10th of 12th 
Month, 1879. Twenty-six delegates from eight 
yearly meetings attended. Baltimore and Canada 
were not represented. 

Much unanimity of feeling and deep prayer- 
ful concern characterized its sessions. A proposed 
constitution was agreed upon, not very unlike in 
real essence, the constitution of our present Ameri- 
can Board. This was to be presented to the yearly © 
meetings in 1880 as they occurred, which was done. 
Again Friends hesitated and the Board was not 
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formed. Jt seemed as though the time was hardly 

ripe for such a step. Friends generally at that 

date were not sufficiently developed along the lines 

of foreign missionary interests to appreciate the 

need of a Central Board to manage our foreign 

missionary work and the thought was abandoned 

for the time being. But it was evidently the will 

of the Holy Spirit for Friends to get ready for 

work in the “regions beyond,” so He set to work 

in another way, a way which meant the education 

of children and young people in the history and 

results of foreign missions. It came about thus: 

In the spring of 1881, the very next spring 

after the decision of the yearly meetings not to form 

a Central Missionary Board, Jemima A. Taylor of 

Mooresville, Indiana, later Jemima T. Pray, called 

the attention of the women of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting,—women held separate sessions of the 

Monthly Meeting then—to the value of foreign 

mission work and suggested they organize a Woman’s 

Foreign Missionary Society. The suggestion met 

| with a hearty response. A time and place for or- 
| ganization was fixed and the work was begun. At 
the same time the writer living in another part of 
the state and not knowing of the transaction, had 
her attention arrested by seeing the women of our 
denomination becoming members of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of other denomina- 
tions, and their money and interest going away 
from us. The thought occurred to her “why not | 
have such an organization of our own for our own | 
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women and for our own work?’ She formed an 
organization in her own local meeting and caught 
the vision of what might be accomplished if all our 
women in all our yearly meetings were so organized. 
Looking about for a way to make the vision practi- 
eal she wrote a letter to Jemima A. Taylor, her 
former intimate friend, setting the whole matter 
before her soliciting her sympathy and aid in de- 
veloping the proposition. To her delight and aston- 
ishment the answer to the letter conveyed the in- 
telligence that she had already organized the wo- 
men of her meeting into a Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. From this beginning six other 
auxiliaries were formed in Western Yearly Meeting 
during that summer and the latter was asked to 
recognize the work at its annual meeting in 1881, 
which it did. Other yearly meetings followed in 
rapid succession. The women of Philadelphia were 
the first to organize after Western. Canada and. 
North Carolina had no missionary organization un- 
til they formed Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties. Four years of diligent work were accomp- 
lished in this direction and the Friends Missionary 
Advocate was launched January, 1885. 

A general Conference of all the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies was held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in the spring of 1888 in which the women of ten 
yearly meetings were brought together by the holi- 
est of purposes, and bound together by a chain of 
love and common interest in world-evangelization 
that was welded during the seven preceeding years. 
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In 1890 an organic union of these societies was 
formed and we have had the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Union of Friends ever since. The work 
of these women all over our territory to educate 
themselves and their children in the merits and 
scope of the Great Commission answered also to 
a large degree for the education of the entire mem- 
bership, for whatever direction the woman takes, 
the homes takes, and the church follows the home. 

Now when the proposition came up again, as 
it did at a conference of Friends held in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, in 1892, for the organization of an 
American Friends Board, it went forward. There 
was now a prepared soil in the hearts and minds of 
Friends that could produce and sustain it. This 
organization was completed in 1894 to serve as a 
board for counsel and a bureau of information on 
the whole of the work of Friends. It was incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of Indiana early 
in 1900 and opened a work in Cuba to be under its 
own management. It was afterwards made the 
Missionary Board of the Five Years Meeting in 
1902. In 1907 its organization was perfected by a 
a change in its articles of incorporation which made 
it subject to the Five Years Meetings as were all 
other standing committees, and by the appoint- 
ment of a General Secretary. 

So after twenty-nine years from the time the 
effort was first made by Stanley Pumphrey for a 
General Missionary Board of American Friends, 
twenty-nine years of education and experience and 
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growth in knowledge of missionary work, during 
which time every yearly meeting has engaged to 
some extent in this line of service, until we are rep- 
resented in ten different countries, we now have 
the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions 
with its General Secretary. This Board is so organiz- 
ed that it may take the management of the work 
of the various yearly meetings when they may see 
fit to turn their work over to it. We can now take 
our place in regular order with all evangelical de- 
nominations in their concerted effort to evangelize 
the world. 

We have one other missionary organization 
composed of members from all the yearly meetings, 
the Africa Industrial Mission Board. This was or- 
ganized in Cleveland, Ohio, February 2, 1901, and 
merits a good place in the list of missionary organi- 
zations. It came into existance through the in- 
strumentality of Willis R. Hotchkiss and Arthur 
B. Chilson who visited the yearly meetings during 
1900 to enlist them for a work in British East 
Africa. In response to their appeal the yearly meet- 
ings appointed two members each to represent 
them, and be their members of this Board. At 
its first annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 7 and 8, 1902, it was decided to send Willis 
R. Hotchkiss, Arthur B. Chilson, and Edgar T. 
Hole as an advance party to select a suitable loca- 
tion for the proposed work. They went out the 
following spring. A location was determined upon 
at Kaimosa, British East Africa, and work begun. 
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It was an entirely untouched field and the work 
necessarily pioneer in every sense of the word. 
From their humble beginning there are at present 
three principal stations occupied by four young men 
and their wives, educated, trained, capable and de- 
voted who are developing the work along indus- 
trial and evangelistic lines with a medical depart- 
ment also. This mission has achieved a remark- 
able growth and success during the seven years of 
its existence, and is a very promising field. 

The consolidation of this work with that of 
the American Friends Board is now under considera- 
tion. (This was later turned over to the American 
Friends Board and is now, 1927, a large prosperous 
work. ) 

We see from small beginnings a large work 
has grown and Friends everywhere are bound by the 
holiest ties to the work of world-evangelization. 
Not a voice is raised now against foreign missions 
as we used to hear very often. We have strong 
foundations laid in ten different countries. 

The work of making Christ known to the world 
is the great enterprise of the church, its “high call- 
ing.”’ When it turns all its force in this direction, 
when its schools and home-churches and all its en- 
terprises have for their ultimate purpose the fitting 
of men and women for this service, when business 
men have this in view from their position and work 
to this end, then indeed will we be able to help hasten 
the coming of the Lord, in a way befitting a people 
who believe in the leadership of the Holy Spirit. 
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Beginnings of Our Missions 


HE first missionary work begun by American 
Friends was the Girls’ School at Ramallah, Pal- 
estine. This came about by a young woman, native, 
entreating Eli and Sibyl Jones while there in 1869 
to open a school for girls, there being one already 
for boys. They found her quite competent to 
teach it, having been educated in a mission school 
herself. Some means had been entrusted to them 
for such work and they made it possible for her 
request to be granted. This work was accepted 
by the Friends Foreign Mission Association of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. When New England Yearly 
Meeting organized for missionary work in 1872 it 
turned its attention to work in Palestine and con- 
tributed to its support, also to gathering contribu- 
tions from other yearly meetings, all of which reach- 
ed the field, through the treasury of the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association of London Yearly 
Meeting. 

In the year 1888 it was mutually agreed be- 
tween the Missionary Association of London, and 
the Foreign Mission Committee of New England 
Yearly Meeting for the latter to have entire respon- 
sibility of the work at Ramallah, the former assum- 
ing the work on Mt. Lebanon to which New England 
Friends were also contributors. 


MEXICO 
The next field entered was Mexcio in 1871. 
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Samuel A. Purdie, the missionary, was supported 
by the “Friends Foreign Mission Association of 
Indiana’”’ that was formed in 1868. The work was 
assumed by the yearly meeting in 1874. 

The missions in Palestine and Mexico being 
the only ones Friends had for a few years all the 
yearly meetings contributed funds for these fields 
until they had their own special work. 

Western Yearly Meeting began its work in 
1873 by assisting with funds the work of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting in Mexico and the work in Palestine. 
In 1886 it opened a mission in Mexico City, which, 
after two years, was removed to Matehuala, Mexico, 
where the field was equally needy and was without 
missionaries. 


JAMAICA 


The next field was Jamaica. This Island was 
visited by Friends from England in 1662 and by 
George Fox in 1671, who with others as reapers of 
the work of those preceding them “‘settled several 
meetings.’” For many reasons the work languish- 
ed. No information of the effort of early Friends 
there is found later than 1709, but it is estimated 
that by the beginning of the 18th century there were 
9,500 Friends on the island. Friends visited Ja- 
maica in 1887, ’40 and 757, and in fact have never 
had their eyes entirely off of it until the present 
settled and prosperous work was begun. 

Evi Sharpless, a minister of the Gospel, was 
liberated by Iowa Yearly Meeting in 1881 for re- 
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ligious service in Jamaica. He was accompanied by 
William Marshall. Two years of earnest, energetic 
labor by them brought Iowa Yearly Meeting to 
open permanent work there. 


JAPAN 


The W. F. M. Society of Philadelphia, which 
was organized in 1882, and that had been helping 
in the work in Mexico, heard a call to enter Japan. 
They were led to their decision by a train of in- 
cidents that seemed providential and Joseph Co- 
said and wife, Sarah Cosand, then living in Kan- 
sas, were sent by them to Tokyo late in the 
year 1885. From the small beginning of classes in 
the Bible and the English language in their own 
house, and teaching in a Japanese school for boys 
by Joseph Cosand, and a school and _ knitting 
class for women and girls by Mrs. Cosand in her 
home, during the first year, the work has grown 
to its present admirable proportions. The Friends 
Girls’ School was established in 1889. 


ALASKA 


In 1886 Elwood Weesner, a member of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, presented a concern to go to 
Alaska for work among its people. The yearly 
meeting appointed a committee for his assistance 
and he went to his work in the spring of 1887, ac- 
companied by William F. Bangham of Wilmington, 
Ohio. They located on Douglas Island. 
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KAAK ISLAND, ALASKA 


Initial work was begun on this island in 1890 
by Charles Edwards as a teacher in a government 
school. He was afterwards murdered in an effort 
against smuggling of whiskey into these islands. 
But the natives never gave up their plea for a mis- 
sionary. So Oregon Yearly Meeting, at the time 
of its organization in 1898 assumed the work there 
by sending Silas and Anna Moon. Since that time 
the work has gone forward along educational and 
evangelistic lines. 


KOTZEBUE, ALASKA 


The members of California Yearly Meeting were 
members of Iowa Yearly meeting until gathered 
into a separate organization in 1895. They assisted 
in the work of Iowa Friends in Jamaica, of New 
England in Palestine, and of Oregon in Kaak Is- 
land until it opened a work wholly its own at Kot- 
zebue Sound, Alaska, inside the Arctic Circle, in 
1897. Chas. N. Replogle, then of the Douglas, 
Alaska, mission was acquainted with the situation 
up there and knew the desire of those people for 
the gospel. He visited California Friends in 1897 
and acquianted them with the opportunity that 
seemed so promising for good. The result was the 
summer of 797 found Robert and Carrie Samms and 
Anna Hunnicut on their way to the new field which 
has proved to be a fruitful one. 


CHINA 
China next calls for attention. Missionary 
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work by Friends was commenced there in 1891. 
Esther Butler of Damascus, Ohio, found herself ap- 
prehended by the Holy Spirit for that field. She 
sailed late in the year 1887 and spent two and one- 
half years as nurse in a Methodist Hospital in Nan- 
king, and in the study of the language. Ground 
was purchased for a mission site for Friends by 
Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1888. On this two build- 
ings were erected, one for a home for the mission- 
aries and one for an Orphanage used first for a 
school and a hospital. These buildings were ready 
for use late in 1890, but the riots of 1891 forced a 
cessation of work and not until the next year was 
the work resumed. From that date it has gone 
steadily forward under the three departments of the 
Great Commission, preaching, teaching and healing, 
and has had a growth and influence satisfactory 
to its promoters. 


INDIA 


Preparations for work in India were begun in 
1892 by Delia Fistler, Esther Baird, Martha E. 
Barber and Mary E. Thomas going there to study 
the language and otherwise get ready for the open- 
ing of the work. They joined themselves to a 
Methodist mission while doing this, thus learning 
the habits and customs of the people. In 1896 a 
beginning was made at Nowgong under the care 
and management of the Ohio Board. They have 
there a missionaries home and an orphanage and 
work shop (1909). 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


The last field entered is Guatamala in Central 
America, by the California Yearly Meeting in De- 
cember 1908, It has made a good beginning. 

Each yearly meeting has been mentioned in 
connection with our missionary work except Balti- 
more which has been a helper in nearly all the fields 
occupied by the other yearly meetings, distribut- 
ing its assistance to Mexico, Palestine, India, Africa 
Japan and Cuba. Hereafter it will be closely re- 
lated to the work in Cuba through the Field Com- 
mittee for Cuba appointed by the American Friends 
Board, which is composed largely of members of 
this yearly meeting. 


For full reports of all these fields to date, (1927) 
we refer our readers to the annual Report of the 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions, the 
same of the Philadelphia, the Ohio and the Cali- 
fornia Boards, These reports are very illuminating 
and inspiring. 


And here this simple narrative ends. It is 
sent forth with the prayer that a blessing may come 
to each one who reads it; that a larger inspira- 
tion and love for the work may fill and renew every 
heart, that broader visions may opens before the 
eyes of the present generations, and a work in- 
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comparably larger and more effective than any that 
has yet been accomplished be undertaken and 
carried to completion by their willing hands and 
hearts; all under the unerring leadership and spe- 
cial blessing of Him who gave Himself for all the 
world. The writer realizes that she is hastening 
on to the crossing between the seen and the unseen. 
But on the other side she will watch with joy those 
who still carry the torch of light to earth’s re- 
motest limits. There she will also have the delight 
of seeing the redeemed of every people, tongue and 
kindred coming into the courts of glory because of 
your faithful and sacrificing service for Him who 
will be with you to the end. 
All praise to Him who loved us so! 
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